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THE ORCHESTRAL CONDUCTOR. 

By Hector Berlioz.* 

(Continued from page 230). 

This division of the different times is intended to 
prevent the rhythmical divergings which might 
easily take place among the performers, during the 
interval which separates one beat from the other. 
For the conductor not indicating anything during 
this long period (rendered somewhat considerable by 
the extreme slowness of the movement), the players 
are then entirely left to themselves, without con- 
ductor ; and as the rhythmical feeling is not the same 
with all, it follows that some hurry, while others 
slacken, and unity is soon destroyed. The only 
exception that could be made to this rule, would be 
in conducting a first-rate orchestra, composed of 
performers who are well acquainted with each other, 
are accustomed to play together, and know almost by 
heart the work they are executing. And even then, 
— under these circumstances, — the inattention of a 
single player might occasion an accident. Why incur 
its possibility ? I know that certain artists feel their 
self-love hurt to be thus kept in leading-strings (like 
children, they say) ; but with a conductor who has 
no other view than the excellence of the ultimate 
result, this consideration can have no weight. Even 
in a quartett, it is seldom that the individual feeling 
of the players can be left entirely free to follow its 
own dictates : in a symphony, it is that of the con- 
ductor which must rule ; the art of comprehending 
it, and fulfilling it with unanimity, constitutes the 
perfection of execution ; and individual wills, — 
which, besides, can never agree one with another, — 
should never be permitted to manifest themselves. 

This being fully understood, it will be seen that 
subdivision is still more essential for very slow times ; 
as those of £, §, g, J 8 2 > &c 

But these times — where the triple rhythm plays 
so important a part, — may be divided in various ways. 

If the movement be brisk or moderate, it is well 
scarcely ever to indicate other than the simple beats 
of these times, according to the procedure adopted 
for the analogous simple times. 

The times of § allegretto, and of % allegro, 
therefore, are to be beaten like those of two in a bar : 
— (]} = or 2 = or \ ; the time, § allegro, should 
be beaten like that of three in a bar : — \ inoderato, 



or like that of \ andantino 



and the time, 1 8 * mo- 



derate or allegro, like the time, simple four in a bar. 
But if the movement is adagio, or, still more, largo- 
assai, andante-maestoso, it should be (according to 



* A Treatise upon Modern Instrumentation and Orchestration ; con- 
taining an Exact Table of the Compass, a Detail of the Mechanism, and 
a 'Study of the Quality of Tone, and Expressive Character of Various 
Instruments; accompanied by Numerous Examples in Score, from the 
Works of the Greatest Masters, and from some Unpublished Works of the 
Author. New Edition, revised, corrected, augmented by several additional 
(copyright) chapters on Newly-Invented Instruments, and on the whole Art 
of the Orchestral Conductor. By Hector Berlioz. Op. 10. Translated 
from the French by Mary Cowden Clarke. Published in Novello's 
library for the diffusion of Musical Knowledge. Theoretical Series, 
No. VII. Price 12s., bound 



the form of the melody, or the predominant design) 
beaten, either all the quavers, or a crotchet followed 
by a quaver for each beat. 

Larghello Grazioso. 



a^g^BiE pga^ gggggBj 



It is unnecessary, in this time, three in a bar, to 
mark all the quavers; the rhythm of a crotchet 
followed by a quaver in each beat, suffices. 

Then, as the subdivision, the little supplementary 
gesture for simple times, should be made ; only, this 
subdivision will separate each beat into two unequal 
portions, since it is requisite to indicate visibly the 
value of the crotchet, and that of the quaver. 

If the movement be still slower, there can be no 
hesitation ; the only way to ensure unity of execution, 
is to beat all the quavers, whatever be the nature of 
the written bar : — 



Adagio. ' 

mm 



SflSi^l 



„ u *t Adagio sostenuto. _*_ • m_ 




Largo. , 

u — J3 — f-pnrr* 0-r l V 



In these three measures, with 1|| 
their indicated kind of move- 
ment, the conductor must beat 
three quavers at a time, three 
down, and three up, for the time 

of 6 . 

ot 8 . — 



Three down, three to the 
right, and three up, for the 
time of § : — 






w 



TTT 



Three down, three to the 
left, three to the right, and 
three up, for the time of 



\?'- 




"v* "V ~\r 



A dilemma sometimes presents itself ; it is when, 
in a score, certain parts are given — for the sake of 
contrast — a triple rhythm, while others preserve the 
dual rhythm. 
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Wind 
Instruments, 



Violin. 



Andante. _«, -«. .m. 



&^0^g^m 



No doubt, if the wind-instrument parts in the above 
example be confided to players who are good mu 
sicians, there will be no need to change the manner 
of marking the bar, and the conductor may continue 
to subdivide it by six, or to divide it simply by two ; 
the majority of players, however, in seeming to he- 
sitate at the moment when, by employing the syn- 
copated form, the triple rhythm intervenes amidst 
the dual rhythm, require assurance, which can be 
given by this means. The uncertainty occasioned 
them by the sudden appearance of this unexpected 
rhythm, and which the rest of the orchestra contra- 
dicts, always leads the performers to cast instinctively 
a glance towards the conductor, as if seeking his 
assistance. He should also look at them, turning 
rather towards them, and marking, by very slight 
gestures, the triple rhythm, as if the time were 
really three in a bar, in such a way that the violins 
and other instruments playing in dual rhythm, may 
not observe this change, which would quite put them 
out. From this compromise, it results that the new 
rhythm of three-time being marked furtively by the 
conductor, is then executed with steadiness ; while 
the two-time rhythm, already firmly established, 
continues without difficulty, although no longer 
indicated by the conductor. On the other hand, 
nothing, in my opinion, can be more blamable or 
more contrary to musical good sense, than the ap- 
plication of this procedure to passages where two 
rhythms of opposite nature do not co-exist; and 
where merely syncopations are introduced. The 
conductor, dividing the bar by the number of accents 
he finds contained in it, then destroys (for all the 
auditors who see him) the effect of syncopation ; and 
substitutes a flat change of time, for a play of rhythm 
of the most bewitching interest. This is what takes 
place, if the accents be marked, instead of the beats, 
in the following passage from Beethoven's Pastoral 
Symphony : — 



of different bars. It is easy to conduct a bar in two 
dual times placed above or beneath another bar in 
two triple times, if both be in the same kind of 
movement ; they are then equal in duration, and 
there needs only to divide them in half, marking the 
two principal beats : — 

• Alio. » -m- m \, s — v 





EfesH£EEB 



And if the six gestures above indicated be made 
instead of the four previously maintained, which 
display and make better felt the syncopation : — 




This voluntary submission to a rhythmical form 
which the author intended to be thwarted, is one of 
the gravest faults in style that a beater of the time 
can commit. 

There is another dilemma, extremely troublesome 
for a conductor ; and which demands all his presence 
of mind. It is that presented by the super-addition 



But if, in the middle of a piece slow in movement, 
there be introduced a new form, brisk in movement, 
and if the composer (either for the sake of facilitat- 
ing the execution of the quick movement, or because 
it was impossible to write otherwise) have adopted 
for this new movement the short bar which corres- 
ponds with it, there may then occur two, or even 
three short bars super-added to a slow bar : — 

-4,> < Allegro. 




^5^§glli^§§I§^H 



ae 






->-JL, 



fesl 



ic No. 3. 

Three bars to one. 

The conductor's task is to guide and keep together 
these different bars of unequal number and dissimilar 
movement. He attains this, by commencing with 
dividing the beats in the andante bar No. 1, which 
precedes the entrance of the allegro in |, and by 
continuing to divide them still : but taking care to 
mark this division yet more. The players of the 
allegro in [j then comprehend that the two gestures 
of the conductor represent the two beats of their 
short bar, while the players of the andante take these 
same gestures merely for a divided beat of their 
long bar. 



£ 






Bar No. 1. 




Bars Nor 2, 3, and so on. 
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This, — it will be seen, — is quite simple, in fact ; 
because the division of the short bar, and the sub- 
divisions of the long one, mutually correspond. The 
following example, where a slow bar is super-added 
to the short ones, without this correspondence 
existing, is more awkward : — 



Hautboy, k 




P^^T^^iE^^i 



Allegretto. 



£g 



Doubly slow. 



¥ =^ EE.l F^- 1 J E 



No. 1. No. 2. 

Maintain in the same movement. 



wmmmmm 



< — ^ <■* 



=m 



No. 3. 



\^^^^^^^^^^0 



$ 



w 



^= f^E 



m^^m^m0mm 



& 
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Here, the three bars allegro-assai, which precede 
the allegretto, are beaten in simple two-time, 
as usual. At the moment when the allegretto 



that of the 

X 



A 



U 



i 



begins, the bar of which is double 
preceding, and of the one main- W 
tained by the violas, the conductor 
marks two divided beats for the 
long bar, by two equal gestures 
down, and two others up : — 

The two large gestures divide the long bar in half, 
and explain its value to the hautboys, without per- 
plexing the violas, who maintain the brisk move- 
ment, on account of the little gesture which also 
divides in half their short bar. 

From bar No. 3, the conductor ceases to divide 
thus the long bar by four, on account of the triple 
rhythm of the melody in g, which this gesture 
interferes with. He then confines himself to marking 
the two beats of the long bar; and the violas already 



launched in their rapid rhythm continue it without 
difficulty, comprehending exactly that each stroke of 
the conductor's stick marks merely the commencement 
of their short bar. 

And this last observation exhibits with what care 
should be avoided dividing the beats of a bar, when 
a portion of the instruments or voices come to exe- 
cute triplets upon these beats. This division, by 
cutting in half the second note of the triplet, would 
render its execution uncertain. It is necessary even 
to abstain from this division of the beats of a bar 
into two, just before the moment when the rhythmical 
or melodial design is about to be divided by three ; 
in order not to give previously to the players, the 
impression of a rhythm contrary to that which they 
are going to hear given : — 




No. 3. 



No. 4. 



^^^^^^^^E^ 5^«E | E 



In this example, the subdivi- 
sion of the bar into six, or the 
division of the beats into two, is 
useful ; and offers no inconveni- 
ence during bar No. 1. The 
following gesture is then made • 



But it is requisite to cease it, from 
the beginning of bar No. 2 ; making 
only the simple gestures, — 



on account of the triplet on the third beat, and on 
account of the one following it, which the double 
gestures would much interfere with. 

In the famous ball-scene of Mozart's Don Gio- 
vanni, the difficulty of keeping together the three 
orchestras, written in three different measures, is less 
than might be thought. It is sufficient, always to 
mark downwards each beat of the tempo di minuetto : 





lg|pigi=^=i 
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Once entered upon the combination, the little 
allegro in § , of which, one whole bar represents one 
third, or one beat of that of the minuetto, and the 
other allegro in \, of which one whole bar represents 
two thirds, or two beats, correspond completely 
together, and with the principal theme ; while the 
whole proceeds without the slightest confusion. All 
that is requisite, is, to make them come in properly. 

A gross fault that I have seen committed, consists 
in enlarging the time of a piece in common-time, 
when the author has introduced into it triplets of 
minims : — 



In such a case, the third minim adds nothing to 
the duration of the bar, as some conductors seem to 
imagine. They may, if they please, and if the 
movement be slow or moderate, make these passages 
by beating the bar with three beats ; but the duration 
of the whole bar should remain precisely the same. 
In a case where these triplets should occur in a very 
quick bar in common-time (allegro-assai), the three 
gestures then cause confusion ; and it is absolutely 
necessary to make only two, — one beat upon the first 
minim, and one up upon the third. These gestures, 
owing to the quickness of the movement, differ little, 
to the eye, from the two of the bar with two equal 
beats, and do not prevent the continuance of those 
parts of the orchestra which contain no triplets. 



Alio Assai. 



3fe 



■m—o- +-m- -&- -to- •&■ -o- -o- -o- 

£E£HE * : £i £ £ £_ 



1^§ 



£■£-£■ 



^HHB 



Two equal 
beats. 



<£fc<?: 



Two rather 
unequal beats. 



Two equal 
beats. 




We will now speak of the conductor's method of 
beating, in recitatives. Here, as the singer, or the 
instrumentalist is reciting, and being no longer sub- 
ject to the regular division of the bar, it is requisite, 
while following him attentively, to make the orches- 
tra strike with precision, and together, the chords, or 
instrumental passages, with which the recitative is 
intermingled ; and to make the harmony change at 
the proper instant, when the recitative is accompa- 
nied, either by holding-notes, or by a tremolo in 
several parts, of which the least apparent, occasion- 
ally, is that which the conductor must most regard, 
since upon its motion depends the change of chord : 



Example, not kept time to. 



iolins. 



Violas 
& Basses. 



¥ 



*--t^- 



'MfrSE 



4=v4 



mm 



In this example, the conductor, while following 
he reciting part, not kept time to, has especially to 



attend to the viola part ; and to make it move, at 
the proper moment, between the first and the second 
beat, from the F to the E, at the commencement of 
the second bar ; without which, as this part is exe- 
cuted by several instrumentalists playing in unison, 
some of them would hold the P longer than the 
others, and a transient discord thence be produced. 

Many conductors have the habit, when directing 
the orchestra in recitatives, of paying no heed to the 
written division of the bar ; and of marking a beat, 
up, before that where a brief chord occurs which the 
orchestra has to strike, even when this chord occurs 
on an unaccented part of the bar : — 



Recitative. 



Orchestra. 



WEW=^i 



Par- 



■ lez ! 



P 



± 



I 



In a passage such as this, they raise the arm at 
the rest which commences the bar, and lower it at 
the time of the chord. 

I cannot approve such a method, which nothing 
justifies, and which may frequently occasion accidents 
in the execution. I do not see why, either, in reci- 
tatives, the bar should no longer be divided regularly, 
and the real beats be marked in their place, as in 
music that is kept time to. I therefore advise — for 
the preceding example — that the first beat should be 
made down, as usual, and the stick carried to the 
left, for striking the chord upon the second beat ; 
and so on, for other analogous cases ; always dividing 
the bar regularly. It is very important, moreover, 
to divide it according to the time previously indicated 
by the author ; and not to forget, — if this time be 
allegro or maestoso, and if the reciting part have 
been some time reciting, unaccompanied, — to give to 
all the beats, when the orchestra comes in again, the 
value of those of an allegro or of a maestoso. For 
when the orchestra plays alone, it is in general kept 
time to ; it plays without measured time only when 
it accompanies a voice or instrument in recitative. 

In the exceptional case where the recitative is 
written for the orchestra itself, or for the chorus, or 
for a portion of either orchestra or chorus, as it is 
requisite to keep together, whether in unison, or in 
harmony, but without regular time, a certain number 
of performers, then it is the conductor himself who 
becomes the real reciter, and who gives to each beat 
of the bar the duration he judges fit. According to 
the form of the phrase, he now divides and subdi- 
vides the beats, now marks the accents, now the 
semiquavers if there be any ; and, in short, indicates 
with his stick the melodial form of the recitative. 

It is an understood thing, that the performers, 
knowing their parts almost by heart, keep their eye 
constantly upon him ; otherwise, neither security 
nor unity can be obtained. 

In general, even for timed music, the conductor 
should require the players he directs, to look towards 
him as often as possible. 

(To be continued.) 



